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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF A UNION WORKHOUSE FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF EIGHT HUNDRED 

PERSONS OR UPWARDS. 





-- - • 

W' 1 



The entrance front building, forming a distinct structure, is placed about 
150 feet in advance of the main building, and consists of one floor (above the 
ground), on which the Board-room and clerk's office are placed ; under- 
neath these are the waiting-hall, in which applicants for relief are received, 
and a room for a porter, who has charge of the paupers on their admission, 
for the purpose of seeing that they are washed, cleaned, and clothed in the 
workhouse dress *, he is therefore placed near the probationary wards. Dis- 
tinct wards are also provided for vagrants receiving temporary relief. This 
arrangement of the probationary and vagrant wards secures the vicinity of 
the body of the house from the risk of infection from persons previous to 
their being examined and declared free from disease 

The main building is separated from the entrance front by a courtyard 
and garden, which divide the two front yards for the boys and girls ; the 
centre of the main building contains the master's house, which is placed im- 
mediately among all classes, and from which ready access is had to any of 
the rooms ; the kitchen offices are close under the master and matron's in- 
spection, as well as the several stores. 

The wash-house and kitchen offices are placed in a situation distinct 
from the paupers in the yards, and none but those immediately employed 
in them have access thereto ; on each side the master's house are placed the 
rooms for children, who have separate staircases, used also by the master 
and matron ; the extreme wings contain on the ground floor rooms for the 
old and infirm people, and some accommodation also for the able-bodied, 
which class, however, being employed (the women in the wash-house, &c, 
and the men at a mill, in breaking stones, or other useful occupation,) the 
»ame extent of day room is not requisite. The chapel and dining hall an- 
swers three purposes, inasmuch as it also serves, by means of a double par- 
tition, for day rooms for able-bodied men and women, should occasion re- 
quire it. The situation of this building as a dining-hall is, from its central 
position, best suited for all classes, and is most convenient as regards the 



serving the food from the kitchen ; the two rooms for boys and girta will 
also serve the purpose of a chapel, if required. 

The Infirmary is placed at the baek of the building, occupying a position 
distinct from the wards of the house, and sufficiently convenient for the 
supply of food from the kitchen offices without entailing the necessity of 
a separate establishment. 

Wards are placed on each end of the infirmary buildings for idiots, epi- 
leptics, and lunatics, in which cells are provided for those for whom occa- 
sional restraint is unavoidable, or whose habits render distinct accommodation 
necessary. 

The arrangement of the building is made with true regard to ventilation. 
At each end, in the centre of the building, a large hall, containing a super- 
ficial area of 426 feet, is carried up to the roof of the house, on which is 
constructed a large ventilator, containing windows hung on centres, and 
moveable with a line, to admit any circulation or change of air required. 
The several rooms throughout are arranged to open at once into the land- 
ing of the stone stairs, which are carried up in this space. The several doors 
have semicircular arches above them to be opened as occasion may require ; 
and which, without producing any strong current, would always effect an 
extensive ventilation during the occupation of the rooms. The usual man- 
ner of ventilating the common sleeping rooms, is by placing the windows 
on each side of the room, which are very useful, but chiefly so after the 
paupers have left the apartment. The windows throughout are constructed 
with the upper part hinged, and to fall inside, which allows them to be 
opened during rainy weather. 

Cast-iron air-gratings are to be inserted in small flues formed in the 
walls, and fixed a few inches above the ftoors, for obtaining, when required, 
an admission of external air. 

A A A A, yards. B, women's yard. C, men's yard. D, girls' yard. 
E, garden, F, boys' yard. G and H, small yards. 



THE DESTITUTE POOR OF IRELAND. 



When we call to mind the interminable discussions which 
only a few years ago were usual in every society, as to the 
necessity, or advantages, or practicability, of a poor-law sys- 
tem in Ireland, and then transfer our attention to the actual 
progress which has been made in carrying into effect a cer- 
tain, defined, and enacted arrangement, it ^s something* like 



escaping from a dark, close wood, in which there was neither 
path nor direction, into an open country, with the bright ca- 
nopy of heaven above,and our desired destination, or the 
sure road conducting juBft, plainly in view. 

To devise, and, much more, to bring into operation, aiegaU 
i^ed system of poor relief suited to the wants- a#d circuit* 
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stances of Ireland, will, when duly considered, appear to 
have been a truly great and formidable undertaking. Innu- 
merable plans had been set forth from time to time for this 
purpose, anterior to the act passed among the first of her 
present Majesty's reign; but it may well be questioned if there 
was any one of them which would not on trial have proved to 
be a complete failure. Into that speculation, however, we 
have no occasion to enter at present, as there is now a law, 
having its machinery already so near to completion, that it 
must be in full eifect at no distant day throughout the whole 
country, to the provisions and execution of which it will be 
at once more interesting and more profitable to direct our 
attention. 

We may confidently attribute whatever facilities have been 
found to attend the practical introduction of the law into 
Ireland, to the fact that its management was entrusted in the 
first instance to a Commission ; that the Commissioners 
were men already perfectly conversant with the subject, and 
that they were invested with sufficient powers to accomplish 
the object. No better machinery could have been devised, 
and we shall soon be enabled to perceive that it has not dis- 
appointed the expectations to which it might fairly have given 
rise. 

The first great object which presented itself for considera- 
tion, in connection with the act of Parliament, may be sup- 
posed to have been the division of the country into suitable 
districts for the administration of the system. It required 
a new series of boundaries for its own provisions and purposes, 
as the proposed relief was to be afforded territorially, accord- 
ing to none of the existing divisions, either parochial, ba- 
ronial, or by counties. The Commissioners were empowered 
to '* unite such and so many townlands as they might think 
fit to be a Union for the relief of the destitute poor ;" and 
the subject was one that evidently demanded the most serious 
examination. 

The principle of forming the Unions was that which the 
Commissioners had previously adopted in England, namely, 
that the Union should consist of a market-town as a centre, 
and the district of country surrounding and depending on it, 
and extending to about ten miles round it in all directions. 
The size of Unions was indeed a subject which caused a good 
deal of anxious consideration. People, generally speaking, 
were at first desirous of having smaller Unions — not taking 
into account, that by increasing the number of Unions, more 
expense would be incurred, as the larger the Union, the 
smaller is the establishment charge in proportion. However, 
the Commissioners, guided by local facilities, formed Unions 
of townlands already combined by social affinities as well as 

feographical position, and have thus exceeded the number at 
rst estimated on a theoretical scale. The number declared 
up to the 25th of March last is 104, and 26 more, it is sup- 
posed, will comprise the whole of Ireland, and constitute the 
entire. 

The most important subject which demanded attention was 
the construction of a governing power for each Union, in 
conformity with the terms and intention of the act of Parlia- 
ment. It was to consist of a Board of Guardians, one- 
third being resident magistrates, and the remainder freely 
elected by the rate-payers. The Commissioners were autho- 
rised to fix the number for each Union, and they were of 
opinion that a number of elected Guardians, varying from 
16 to 24, would be best calculated for carrying out the 
provisions of the act. These, with" the addition of one- 
third, composed of the local magistrates, who are Guardians 
ex officio, would, it was calculated, give to each Union a 
Board of from 21 to 32 members, which would be sufficient 
for deliberation, and yet not so numerous as to impede effi- 
cient action. With regard to the actual elections, now nu- 
merous, which have taken place, the Commissioners in their 
last Report express their regret that much excitement and 
discordant feeling should have been exhibited in some instan- 
ces ; but at the same time they declare their belief, that, as 
a general result, efficient Boards of Guardians have been 
constituted. 

The third important object which demanded attention, 
was the procuring of suitable workhouses for the several 
Unions. The Commissioners were of opinion that one cen- 
tral workhouse, of a size sufficient for the whole of the Union, 
would be best ; but for the sake of hastening the practical 
benefits of the act, and to save expense as much as possible, 
they were disposed to avail themselves of existing build- 
ings nearly central, capable of being converted into work- 



houses, if obtainable. Their expectations on this head, 
however, were very far from being realized. It seems cer- 
tain that the opinion originally formed as to the excess of 
barrack accommodation in Ireland was unfounded, there 
being in fact no more than the exigencies of the public service 
require ; and of barracks, eventually, they obtained but one, 
situate in the town of Fermoy, which is now in process of 
conversion into a workhouse for that Union. In other Unions, 
old houses and other buildings were carefully surveyed ; but 
in no one instance, says Mr Wilkinson, the intelligent and 
skilful architect of the Commissioners, have premises of this 
kind been found eligible in point of economy or convenience 
of arrangement, the sums asked in nearly every instance 
having been far beyond the value for the purpose of conver- 
sion. As a general result, the only old buildings which have 
been actually converted, or are now in process of conversion, 
into workhouses, are, in Dublin, the House of Industry for 
the North Union, and the Foundling Hospital for the South ; 
in Fermoy the barrack already mentioned ; and the House of 
Industry in Clonmel, 

The number of new buildings contracted for, and in pro- 
gress, was in March last 64 ; the notices for contracts since 
published amount to 50 ; so that building arrangements re- 
main to be made for only 16 Unions. 

In the appendix to the last Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners there is a tabular statement, showing at one view 
the number and names of the Unions which have been declared 
up to April last — the area in statute acres, and population of 
each — the number of Guardians respectively — with other par- 
ticulars, including indeed every thing necessary to afford sa- 
tisfactory information on the subject ; and, but that it would 
occupy a great deal of space, we would gladly transfer it to 
our columns. 

Having thus briefly noticed the three leading points indis- 
pensably preliminary to the working of the poor-law, namely, 
1st, the Unions, or districts within which each local adminis- 
tration is to be comprised ; 2dly, the Guardians, or local admi- 
nistrators of the law ; and, 3dly, the Workhouses or buildings 
designed for the reception of the destitute poor, it only re- 
mains to add a few observations relative to certain topics on 
which there has been a good deal of discussion, and concern- 
ing which a clear opinion has not yet been arrived at by 
many. 

In the first place, there has been much misconception as to 
the true nature of the work which the act of Parliament de- 
volved upon the Commissioners of Poor- Laws. That such is 
the case, is evident from the many applications which have 
been made to them from time to time to afford relief in differ- 
ent districts under various circumstances of distress, as 
though the Commissioners possessed any general powers fpr 
this purpose. The applications were not indeed at all sur- 
prising. " Hunger," saith the proverb, *' will break through 
stone walls ;" and it was not to be expected that those who 
witnessed and deeply sympathised with numerous and touch- 
ing instances of extreme destitution would be very nice in 
scanning the phraseology or exact intendments of an act of 
Parliament. However, in reality the Commissioners had no 
power to act in any manner different from that which the 
legislative chart, if we may use the phrase, had prescribed to 
them. Their mission was to fulfil the great work of founding 
and bringing into operation an extensive system of poor relief, 
not to distribute a bounty, or immediately to afford relief in 
any specific case of distress, however urgent. Their task was 
formidable and onerous ; and if the accomplishment of it has 
appeared to some to have been tedious in its course, it may 
well be asked, wherein has there been a failure of any means 
necessary to the end, or by what better means could the work 
have been made to advance more speedily and more securely 
to completion, than by those which have been employed? The 
law, it may be said, has as yet been brought to bear on the 
wants of the poor only in the Unions of Cork and Dublin. 
True ; but for this the law itself, or that process which it 
made imperative in order to effect the essential and solid pur- 
poses which it had in view, is alone answerable. 

Unions, Guardians, Workhouses, and Assessment, must, by 
the terms of the act, in every instance precede relief. By 
the 41st section it is enacted, '* That when the Commissioners 
shall have declared the workhouse of any Union to be fit for 
the reception of destitute poor, and not before, it shall be law- 
ful for the Guardians, with the approbation of the Commis- 
sioners, to take order for relieving and setting to work therein 
destitute poor persons." Thus it appears that until a work' 
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house be provided, the practical benefits of the act cannot 
be obtained. 

It may bo premature at present to speak of the interior 
economy of the workhouse, but we may shortly refer to the 
leading views put forth by the Commissioners on the subject. 
They disapprove, then, we collect in the first place, of more 
land being occupied in connection with the house than may be 
sufficient for the purpose of a garden, or than can be con- 
veniently managed by the boys, or the aged and infirm men. 
Employment for the able-bodied is to be provided within 
the -workhouse, to which they are to be strictly confined so 
long as they remain dependent on the Union for support. 
This, in the opinion of the Commissioners, given in their Fifth 
Annual Report, " Should be of such a nature as to be irksome, 
and to awaken or increase a dislike to remain in the work- 
house, for which purpose corn-mills will probably be found, 
as in England, to be the most effective. With the aged and 
infirm the case is somewhat different : they should all be em- 
ployed, but their employment need not partake so much of 
the character of a test : and with the children the test is al- 
together inapplicable ; so long as they remain in the work- 
house, they should be taught and trained to become useful 
members of the community ; and for this purpose an acre or 
two of garden ground, in which the boys may work and ac- 
quire habits of industry, as well as skill and strength for 
manual labour, will be found extremely useful." 

With regard to diet, they observe in their Sixth Report, that, 
as a general rule, it is unquestionably desirable that the 
workhouse diet should be, on the whole, inferior to that of 
the labouring classes of the surrounding district; yet that it 
is not on this circumstance alone, or even in any very great 
degree, -that the efficiency of the workhouse depends. On 
the contrary, say they, " We are satisfied that the diet, cloth- 
ing, bedding, and other merely physical comforts, may in 
the workhouse be better than in the neighbouring cottages, 
and yet that none but the really destitute poor will seek for 
admission into the workhouse, provided that order and dis- 
cipline be strictly maintained therein. It is in truth the re- 
gularity, order, strict enforcement of cleanliness, constant 
occupation, the preservation of decency and decorum, and 
exclusion of all the irregular habits and tempting excitements 
of life, on which reliance must mainly be placed for deterring 
individuals, not actually and unavoidably destitute, from seek- 
ing refuge within the workhouse, and not upon the absence 
of mere physical comforts. This is the view by which the 
legislature appears to have been governed in adopting the ge- 
neral principles of the Irish poor relief act ; and to this view 
we consider it to be essential that the dietaries and the 
other regulations of the workhouse should conform." 

With these general views no reflecting person will, we 
should think, be disposed to quarrel. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place as to the regula- 
tion which prohibits strangers, and particularly reporters of 
the press, from attending the meetings of Guardians. How- 
ever, we in Ireland have nothing specially to complain of in 
this respect, as the same rule exists in England, and has not 
been attended there by any public inconvenience. The ques- 
tion properly is, why the rule should be different here ? The 
Guardians, it must be understood, are under no obligation of 
secrecy. They are quite at liberty to note, report, and pub- 
lish at their own discretion ; the rule merely excludes stran- 
gers, and of course reporters who are not Guardians, from 
the Board. The Commissioners in their Sixth Report very 
truly say that "the presence of strangers would be a re- 
straint upon the deliberations of the Guardians ; while the 
knowledge that their proceedings were to be published would 
certainly conduce to debate and display, and obstruct the dis- 
patch of business. A desire for popularity would be awakened, 
and individual Guardians would too probably be led to ad- 
dress themselves to the passions of their hearers, or to party 
or sectarian feelings prevalent without doors, rather than to 
the sober disposal of the business in hand. Prejudices would 
be excited, passions inflamed, personalities would arise, and 
the most respectable members of the Board, who, from their 
property, position, and habits of business, would be best en- 
titled and best fitted to take part in and guide its proceedings, 
would be borne down by clamour, or wearied by lengthened 
discussion, if not finally compelled to abandon their post." 

It was no easy matter to have brought this great work of 
a statutable poor relief to its present advanced state, with- 
out exciting stronger feelings of opposing party than any 
which fortunately have yet been elicited ; but it may well be 



doubted if things would go on in the same quiet and business- 
like manner if Guardian meetings were to be open to the 
public ; and if there be any evil connected with the exclusion 
complained of, we may safely conjecture, at least, that it is 
the lesser of two — less than that which would arise from the 
jar rings and discord of party on a subject which, above any 
other, calls for unanimity, and should awaken only the feelings 
of a common benevolence and patriotism. 

We may now advert, in the last place, to the ameliorations 
in our social condition which may be expected to arise when 
the new system shall have been put fully in operation. In the 
first place, a reproach will be wiped away from our country, 
which certainly existed against it so long as it could be said 
that no law existed in it for the relief of the poor. Destitu- 
tion will then be provided for, and mendicancy will be without 
excuse. It is true that there is no direct provision in the act 
for the restraint of beggary, but a legalized prorision for the 
destitute is indirectly a law against it, and must operate most 
powerfully as such. When people are taxed to maintain the 
poor, they naturally become unwilling to open their purse- 
strings, unless with great reluctance, at the solicitation of 
mendicants ; the trade of mendicancy declines ; and those whd 
would still cling to it are forced, if of the class of the able- 
bodied, to apply themselves to some means of profitable in- 
dustry, or to resort to the workhouse for subsistence. The 
Poor-Relief Act is thus, indirectly, a law against mendicancy* 
and in this point of view is calculated to work most benefi- 
cially, and greatly to alter the face of things in Ireland. 

But it is also a law of positive economy to the country. 
The support of the destitute not being abandoned to casual 
charity, but conducted systematically by persons appointed to 
bestow their exclusive attention to it, and all rateable parties 
being under a legal obligation to contribute in due proportion 
to their circumstances, there cannot be a doubt that a less 
expenditure will suffice under such management for the 
maintenance of the really destitute than if the work were 
left to mere voluntary benevolence, and no means existed of 
compelling all classes fairly to share the burden among 
them. 

Many persons have felt a terror at the idea of the taxation 
they supposed they should have to suffer under a poor-law ; 
but the great probability, nay, almost the certainty of the 
matter, is, that it will be a considerable saving to them. The 
present rate in Dublin is Is. in the pound for the year, on a 
very moderate valuation, and much more than half the rate is 
borne by landlords.* This, however, appears to be beyond the 
intention of the law as to town property, for which inordinate 
rents are not usually obtained ; but the result is within the 
control of the Guardians, who may revise the valuation when- 
ever they propose to levy a new rate. 

The expense of the relief, even under higher rates, would 
be less, far less, on those who have hitherto supported the 
poor, than the outlay which they have annually made for that 
object ; and now they will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that what they give is given to the destitute poor ; that all is 
well applied, none misspent, and every part so economized in 
distribution, that the sum contributed relieves a greater num- 
ber of poor than the larger sum formerly given in alms. 

It must also be considered, that the poorer classes subsist- 
ing by labour will be relieved by the workhouses from the 
continual encroachments of beggars on their scanty meals, 
and the still more scanty means of lodging possessed by them. 

* As the principle on which the tenant is entitled to make deductions 
from rent, on account of the poor rate, is not clearly understood by many, 
the following explanation is given : — 

This tax being imposed on the annual value of each tenement, «ay a ratfe 
of 5d. on £5i>, £60, or whatever the valuation may amount te, the tenant U 
to deduct one-half of the rate, say 2}^d., from every pound in the year*s rent. 
The rate is imposed for a year ; it may happen that no further fate wilt be 
necessarv in the year, or it may occur that three or four rates will be neces- 
sary ; still each rate is for the year, and is either the whole amount required 
or an instalment. In any event it is levied on a year's value ; and landlords 
are to allow their tenants one half of each rate of5d.,6d., or whatever it may 
be, out of every pound in the year's rent, when receiving either & half 
year's, quarter's, month's, or week's gale. 

Suppose the annual, value is £5% the rent being also £50, the rate of 5d. will 
amount to £1, 0s. 10d„ and in paving a half year's rent of £25, the tenant 
must deduct Jifty times 2}^d., or 10s. 5d., being half the tax paid. 

If the year's rent be greater than the annual value, the tenant will deduct 
more than half the amount of the tax Thus, a rate of 5d. on an annual 
value of £50, being, as already stated, £1, Vs. 10d- if the annual rent be £8(0, 
the tenant will deduct from the first gale falling dxxeofter the rate is declared 
by the Guardians, eighty times 2%d. or 16s. 8d. On the other hand, if the 
annual rent be less than the value, say £40, the deduction will be only forty 
times 2}^d., or 8s. 4d. 

The tenant and landlord become liable to the rate at the same moment ; 
therefore a rate declared in April 1840 attaches to rent then accruing, but 
not to a gale previously due. 
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Let the opponent of such a provision for the poor — if any re- 
flecting person in the country can on public grounds be op- 
posed to it— let him, we say, contemplate the hard lot of the 
labouring classes, compelled by th^ importunities of beggars 
not only to give up a considerable share of the food actually 
insufficient for themselves, but also to divide their beds or 
their children's beds with persons of the lowest habits, and 
thus see their families deprived of food, of rest, health, and 
morality ; while a large number of the wealthy classes re- 
mained listless and inaccessible within their closed doors, or 
were exercising their better feelings in a distant land. 

We do not accuse the wealthy members of society, as a 
class, with indifference to the wants of the poor : we but re- 
fer to a contrast between their security against the intrusion 
of mendicants, and the defenceless state of the labouring 
classes — a contrast which doubtless must have been ever pre- 
sent to the mind of the poor working man: and we do this 
to show how much the wealthy will gain by a law which pro- 
vides safe means for its application in relieving poverty. 

The expense, then, which we are now incurring, is not a 
new charge, but a wise and equitable distribution of one here- 
tofore borne by portions of the community in very dispropor- 
tionate shares, without having any tendency to obviate the 
mendicancy by which it was created, but, on the oontrary, 
having a direct tendency to foster and increase that most de- 
moralizing of all the conditions in life. 

Be the expense what it may, it cannot tend to induce a 
more extensive reliance on the public provision than mendi- 
cancy has encouraged : nay, we maintain, that when the law 
shall have been for a short time in full and general operation, 
the number of unemployed and dependent poor will gradually 
decline. But expectation must have a little patience : the 
machinery for sustaining in orderly and decent comfort up- 
wards of one hundred thousand human beings, cannot be cre- 
ated otherwise than by a very gradual process. This is not 
a clime in which men and families can be encamped: when 
they are to be lodged, durable structures must be provided, 
and for this work much time is necessary. We are sure that 
no time has been lost ; nay, we regard the progress made as 
among the most accelerated public labours of this or any 
other country. 

In the mean time, the law is not without working out 
much good for the labouring classes. Workmen of every 

grade have been busily employed in the construction of work- 
ouses since the spring of 1839, for which object government 
has advanced upwards of a million of money, free of inte- 
rest, for ten years after the commencement of relief in each 
Union. 

We are, however, reasoning without having an argument 
opposed to us ; for any thing like argument against the law 
we have not heard. In Dublin it is merely complained, that 
although houses are open and rates levied, the mendicants 
still throng the streets. But it is not ^hown that any thing 
Hke the same number of apparently deserving objects of re- 
lief are to be seen ; they on the contrary are in the work- 
houses, maintained by the rates ; and were it not for the poor 
children whom the mendicants drag along with them, the im- 
posture would soon be stopped by its own want of success. 

The policy of the law contemplates the repression of beg- 
gary and vagrancy, and all those disorders and crimes which 
accompany or have their origin in those habits — the encou- 
ragement of a more productive industry — the more universal 
recognition of the identity of interest amongst all classes 
affected by the law — and with the cordial co-operation of all 
the intelligent classes of society which it has hitherto received, 
and will probably receive yet further hereafter — there can- 
not he a doubt but that the law, when in full operation, will 
realize all this, and more. 

To those who wish for an exemplification of the favourable 
working of the law, we recommend the perusal of a little 
work lately published under the title of " Benevola," in 
which the English and Irish systems of relief are well con- 
trasted, and the tendency of the Irish provision is ingeniously 
exemplified. To those who will not be satisfied without a 
practical exemplification, we can only recommend patience ; 
hut we will say — Do not in the mean time forget the cost and 
other deplorable evils of Irish mendicancy. 

F. 



THE PILGRIM AT THE WELL. 

The fountain is gleaming in morning ligh£, 

But there kneels beside it a child of night ; 

For to her the summers no sunshine bring ; 

Oh ! what doth she seek at that blessed spring ? 

The home of her youth she has left afar, 

And the promise of light was her spirit's star ; 

But her perils and pilgrimage all are past, 

And that hallowed fount she hath found at last. 

For they said that a spell in its waters lay, 

To banish the blight of her life away ; 

And the prayer of her faith it grows fervent now, 

While signing the cross upon breast and brow. 

Oh ! stranger of darkness, kneel not there, 

Tho' the fountain with freshness fills the air, 

And its waters are sweet as the summer rain, 

But they cannot give thee the day again. 

Yet, tell us, ye searching ones and wise, 

Oh ! whence did these ancient dreams arise 

Of the holy and hidden things, which still 

Were mighty to heal all human ill ? 

They were stars that blest in their hour of might, 

And gems that shone with a saving light ; 

They were trees of life in the trackless wilds, 

And the sea had its own immortal isles ; 

And through all her changes, the world's hope clings 

To the healing power of her sacred springs ; 

For around them the faith of nations hung, 

And sages have trusted, and poets sung, 

And pilgrims have sought them by night and day, 

Over mountain and desert far away ; 

But they sought in vain in the earth or seas, 

Oh, tell us whence are such dreams as these ! 

Say, are they of some far deathless clime, 

Thus casting its shadows of hope on time ; 

Or voices of promise, sent before 

The day when earth's curse shall be no more ? 

We know not but life hath the cloud and pall, 

And woe for the heart's hope, more than all, 

For its precious seed in the fruitless ground, 

And its bread on the waters never found. 

Oh ! is there not many a weary heart, 

That hath seen the greenness of life depart, 

Yet trusted in vain in a powerless spell, 

Like her who* knelt by the Holy Well ! 



NATURE'S WONDERS. 

THE GADFLY. 

The study of natural history is one which, independent of 
the charm it possesses to the inquisitive and contemplative 
mind, in affording food for the cultivation of the highest qua- 
lities of the intellect, is also beneficial in a moral point of 
view, as it insensibly brings the cultivator of it to contemplate 
the power and goodness of his Creator. It leads his thoughts 
from the petty affairs of life, and, making him look with ad- 
miration and a feeling of love on every manifestation of the 
Divine power which surrounds him, instils into his mind one 
of the strongest principles of action desired by the Almighty— 
a feeling of universal benevolence. 

There cannot be a better illustration of this latter effect 
which I have mentioned the study of natural history pro- 
duces on the mind, than that afforded us by the history of the 
birth and after life of the insect I have headed this article 
with—" the Gadfly." Strange and wonderful though the 
transformations be to which the butterfly and many other in- 
dividuals of the insect world are subject, those of this little 
creature far surpass them all. 

Many of my readers are well acquainted with that fly 
which in the latter part of summer is seen to be so annoying 
to the horse, buzzing about him, and every now and then 
dashing itself with some degree of violence against his sides 
and legs. This motion, to all appearance, is without design ; 
but a closer study of the habits of the insect will show 
that, far from being the effect of chance, it is one of para- 
mount importance to the existence of the fly, as on it depends 
the continuation of its species. 

If attentively observed, it will be found that it is the 
female of this fly alone who resorts to this peculiar motion ; 
this she does to deposit her eggs in the hair of the horse, to 
which they at once become attached by a gelatinous fluid 
surrounding them ; by this mucus they arc enabled to retain 
their hold for a few days, during which time they are fitted 



